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Essays on Flax Husbandry, 


BY S. W. POMEROY, Ese. 


First Vice-President of the Massachusetts Society 
for promoting Agriculture. 


ESSAY II. e 


CHANGE OF SEED. 


NoTWwIiTHsTANDiNc it is an Opinion well estab- 
lished among experienced Flax growers in this 
country, that a change of seed is advantageous, 
it is apprehended that they are not aware of the 
extent of the benefit to be derived by selecting 


»seed froma soilor climate essentially different ; 
and it may be owing to a want of attention in 
| this particular that the flax crops are so uncer- 
~ tain, and the quality so inferionr, however per- 


fect in ofher respects the system may be conduc- 
ted. Mr. Young observes, that ‘‘ Foreign flax- 
seed was universally used in Ireland, when it 
could be obtained, otherwise they were careful 
to procure seed which grew upon a soil of an 
opposite quality from that which was to.be sown,”’ 
that ‘“‘ American seed was preferred, and proda- 
ced finer Flax than any other. 
duced more, but of a coarser quality.”’ ‘It is 
well known that American seed always bears the 
highest price in the Irish market. 

We next look to Flanders, where flax was cul- 


tivated at a-period as early as the comnience- 


ment of the christian era.* Fortunately we are 
furnished with “ directions for cultivating flax 
after the Flanders method”’ published by com- 
missioners and trustees appointed by the British 
government to promote the linen trade in Scot- 
land, at the head of whom was the celebrated 
Lord Kaims: From this high authority we find 
that it was the practice ‘‘ to sow seed imported 
from ‘Riga, if it could be obtained, otherwise the 
prodnce of Riga seed sown. in Holland; and if 
that could not be had, that which Riga seed had 
produced in their own country, being careful to 
choose'that which had-grown on soils of a dif- 
ferent texture and quality. What is the practice 
in Germany, where the cultivation is very ex- 
tensive? By a respectable British publication, 


} how before me,t in which an account is given of 





* Pliny’s Nat. Hist: Book 19. 
+ Commercial and Agri. Mag. vol. iii. 1906. 
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| the trade of Stettin, a city of Prussian Pomeran- 


ia, situated near the mouth of the river Oder, it 
appears that the extent of the linen trade is es- 
timated by the quantity of Flax-séeed imported ; 
and it is stated that on an average of ten years 
preceding 1796, twenty one thousand, six hun- 
dred and forty-five tons of Flax.seed were annu- 
ally imported into that port to be sent up the 
Oder and the waters connected with it, which, 
at forty bushels to the ton, amounts to upwards 
of eight hundred thousand bushels !. sufficient for 
half a million of acres at the rate it is sown in 
this country! and it is not improbable that.large 
quantities are imported into other ports connect- 
ed witb the large German rivers. 

. Foreign’ Fiax-seed’was sought after even in 
the remote vallies of Switzerland, as appears 
by the following extract from a treatise on the 
culture of Flax by Mr. Tschiffeli, president of 
the economical society of Berne. ‘In gene- 
ral the best flax seed is produced on strong soils 
and in cold climates. Experience-has Jong con- 
vinced us that what is brought from Livonia” (Ri- 
ga seec) *‘ is to be preferred to ail others, but 
when this cannot be procured, we must make 
use of that which grows on our own mountains, 
for instance Gessenai, Jura,” &c. 

A Flemish colony first settled the island of Fay- 
al, and introdaced Flax. They“have become 
amalgamated with the Portuguese,. but the cul- 
tare, and manufacture of linen in families, has 
continued to an extent nearly equal to the clo- 
thing and general consumption of a very dense 
population. The soil is mostly in tillage, and 
from its elevation admits of a variety of aspect 
and temperature, and great care is bestowed on 
the culture of Flax. I have been informed by 
Mr. Dabney, the United States consul for the 
Azores, who has resided fifteen years at Fayal, 
that in several instances, American seed, obtain- 
ed from ships bound to Ireland, arriving in dis- 
tress, has been sown; and the product, in flax 
and seed, has been fifty per cent. more than from 
that of native growth by the ‘side. of it!. We 
have no information on’this point from Russia or 


Italy ; but it is believed that examples’ enough |) 
have been cited toshew the importance attached 


to this branch of the system in Europe, and to 


| justify the conclasion that in this country a con- 








pensable to the successfnl prosecution of flax 
husbandry ; and a further inference may be 
drawn, that experiménts on various soils, with 
seed the growth of different climates, are requi- 
site to direct the farmer to the quarter from 
whence his best seed may obtained. Here o- 
pens a legitimate field for our numerous agri- 
c ultural societies to Jabour in ; on their exertions 
the farmer must depend'in the outset; bat let it 
be ascertained that Riga seed is best in one sec- 
tion, Dutch or German in others, and mercan- 
tile interest, if not patriotism, will soon distribute: 
them. 

Should it be objected to importing seed on ac- 
count of expense, we reply, that large quanti- 
ties of linseed oil are constantly imported, and 
the difference of price between our own seed 
aad that imported, will not much exceed what is 
now paid for good clean seed for sowing or ex- 
port, and that which is sold for crushing ; but 
if jt be fifty cents per bushel, or more, it can be 
no object, compared with the advantages that may 
be reasonably expected to result, and the farmer 
need not be told, that, *‘ in all his operations, par- 
simony is never so ill jadged, as Wheu_ excerci- 
sed in the selection of his seeds.” ft is not 


| pretended, however, bat that, from the great 


variety of soil and climaterin the United States, 
the object in view might be obtained without im- 
portations ; yet, it might be important to have a 
good stock to begin with, when trials might be 
instituted with-its produce ; at any rate it cannot 
be expected that individuals will embark in such 
a course of experiments, either with foreign or 
domestic seed, unless- encouraged by agricultu- 
ral societies or other public bodies. 
SOILS. 

The subject presents a charter of such na- 
tional importance, that a wider range must be ta- 
ken than views of: mere local interestS require ; 
we shall therefore first examine, under the pre- 
sent head, the different sections. of our country. 
New soils are found most favorable to the growth 





of the flax plant ; and it is scarcely necessary to 
mention the vast fertile tracts on the western wa - 
ters, as capable of producing immense quanti- 
ties. : “ 


The state of Maine has a.soil and climate, that 
appears highly ‘congenial to flax culture. The 


tinued, judicious-change of seed will be indis- |Hextengive tracts of strong carbonaceous soils, par- 
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ticularly those denominated ‘ black lands,” and 
the almost total absence of drought, will enable 
that state to possess astaple in this article, not 
inferiour in value to any, except grazing, when. 
ever fhe energies of her population shall be 
directed to it. The rest of New England, that | 
pact of New-York not included in the first de- 
scr#ption, and ips Bc § have bodies of land 
suitable for flax, quite sufficient to be embraced 
in the system of agriculture best adapted to their 
situation. Pennsylvania probably grows more 
flax than any state in the union.* The Atlantic 
sections of the states, south of the Delaware to 
the cotton latitude, possess considerable tracts 
of alluvial soils, bordering on the numerous riv- 
ers, creeks, bays and inlets, with which they are 
intersected ; a portion of them besides swamp, 
may be reclaimed without great expense ; they 
have also bodies of strong clays. Should these 
be too much exhausted by severe cropping, they 
may soon be restored by the admirable clover 
system adopted by Col. Taylor, of Virginia, and 
made to produce good flax ; as it is probable, 
from the early period the ground may be sown, 
that the crop would be seldom injured by the 
droughts, to which the climate is subject. 

The soils which rank first in this country are 
the fat bottoms, that are covered by the fall and 
spring floods which subside early enough in the 
season to get ina crop; those river flats on the 
second banks, that have a depth of strong alluvi- 
al soil ; the reclaimed marshes and swaraps with 
a black unctuous soil, not too peaty, with as much 

clay in the composition as will permit its being 
rendered soon dry and mellow, ‘and not’ retain. 
water on or near the surface ; if it stands two 
feet below, so much the better, but must be well 
guarded by ditches and dykes against sudden’ 
freshets. Such is the soil of the province of} 
Zealand, where more flax is raised, and of better 
quality, than inany other partof Holland. The. 
next in estimation are the strong black loams on 
clay, or hard pan, that will retain moisture.: 
Yellow loams, with a holding subsoil, may be 
rendered suitable for flax by proper cultivation ; 
and since the discovery that plaster of paris is 
an excellent manure for it, a crop may be ob- 
tained with much more certainty on lighter lands 
than formerly. Perhaps the characteristic of 
best garden mould may be applied to a flax soil,- 
Viz. retaining sufficient moisture, and all that falls, 
without ever being saturated ; but on any soil the 
surface should be completely pulverized, and 
never worked when wet. 


<o «<MANURES. : 
No dung should be applied to the land when 
the flax-is sown, but may be put on bountifully 
with the previous crop. The objection is; that 
dung forces the growth so rapidly that the plants 
draw up weak, have a thin harle, and are more | 
liable to. lodge. Lime, marle, shells, leached 
ashes, &c. do not produce such effects. Top 
dressings, soon after the plants appear, of plaster, } 
ashes, soot, &c. are highly beneficial, as they 
not only encourage the gent, but are a pro- 
tection against worms which sometimes attack 
* By the returns of the Marshals in 1810, there was manu- 
factured in the United States $800,000 worth of Linseed Oil ; 





the young plants, and may be considered the on- 
ly enemy they have, except weeds. 
Salt has been mentioned by the late Dr. Elliot, 
of Connecticut, as an excellent manure to plough 
in with flax at the rate of five bushels to the a- 
cre ;* probably more would be better. Plaster 
is now much used in Dutchess county, the best 
cultivated district in New-York, as a manure for 
flax, on which its good effects are as apparent as 


i 
on corn. 


The late Chancellor Livingston viewed a piece 
of flax on the 20th of May, 1791, belonging to a 
poor tenant, very injudiciously sown on a dry 
sandy declivity, it looked so extremely sickly 
that the peasant-thought of ploughing it up ; the 
Chancellor gave him three bushels of plaster, 
which was sown the next morning before the dew 
was off, and had the satisfaction of seeing his 
tenant gather more flax from this half acre, in 
an uncommon dry season, than was produced 
from any acre in the neighborhood.{ 


PREPARATION OF THE LaNnpd.—It is not unfre- 
quent in Ireland to obtain crops of flax fromgreen 
sward, on which they put lime, shells, limestone, 
gravel, &c. and break up in the fall, cross plough- 
ing and harrowing fine in the spring; but it most 
commonly succeeds a crop of potatoes which re- 
ceive the manure. In Flanders, Hemp was for- 
merly more used asa preparation for flax than 
since the introduction of potatoes. In Italy it 
commonly precedes flax, and ‘although the land 
gets no tillage, as the hemp is well manured it 
grows strong, and is then a powerful destroyer of 
weeds. In England, on some of the fen soils of 
Lincolnshire, &c. the usual course is hemp two 
or three years in succession, well manured, then 
flax without manure ; acrop of turnips is aften 
taken the same season after the flax, and hemp 
succeeds again. In Russia it is said that exten- 
sive crops of flax are drawn from new cleared 
lands after burning them over, and harrowing in 
the seed with the ashes. The best preparatory 
crops inthis country, at present, appear to be 
potatoes, corn and roots, ; they will generally re- 
pay the extra manure, and if well managed check 
the production of weeds. 


The following rotations may serve as an out- 
line subject to be varied, and hemp,or other crops 
introduced as circumstances require. viz. 


No. I. Low, co_p OR RECLAIMED SOILS. 


Ist year. Potatoes. ! 
. 2d. do. Fxrax with seeds. 
3d do. Herds grass, Timothy and red top 


or tall meadow oat grass, to continue three years 
or more, and the course repeated. 


No. II. Strona upLanps. 


Ist year. Potatoes or Corn. 
2d do. Corn or Roots. 
3d do. Fax with seeds. 
4th do. Clover. 

5th do. 


Orchard Grass or Herds Grass, to 
continue three years or more. ; 
No. IEE. Licnr Lanps. 

Ist year. Potatoes or Corn. 


2¢ do. Corn or Roots. 
3d do. Fax with clover seed. 
|}. 4th do. Clover, to be mown once, the after 





* See Eliot’s Essays on field husbandry, 





$500,000 of which was made in Penusylyania, and $200,000 
in New-England.—See Cox’s Statement. 


|| + Transactions of Agr. Soc. New-York. 
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growth to be turned in and Rye sown thick on 
the furrow, which may be soiled or fed in the 
spring by sheep or milch cows, and ploughed in 
for ' 


5th year. Corn. 
6th do. Spring Wheat or Barley. 
7th do. Clover and the course to be pursu- 


edas before, when flax will occupy the land 
every seventh year. In all cases, except when 
hemp. is substituted, the tillage crops should re 
ceive the dung. 

If the land is ploughed into beds, or conver 
ridges like turnpike roads about a rod wide, es- 
pecially if low-and level, the crop will be much 
more secure from injury by heavy rains, and the 


grass crops will be better if it remains in that - 


form. On any soils, fall ploughing in narrow 
ridges will facilitate its early working in spring, 
and should not be dispensed with. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


THE FARMER’s AND PLANTER’s FRIEND. 


No. IV.—-conTINUED. 


It is well known that the price of cotton in this ~ 


country is regulated by that of the surplus wiich 
we export to Great Britain ; and every man of 
candour will admit that the extraordinary export- 


ation of the article to that country in 1820, satis- 


factorily accounts for the great and oppressive 
reduction of the price of the whole crop, where- 
by an increase of nearly 40,000,000 of pounds of 


cotton exported, produced an increase in value © 
It is as natural an ef- | 


of only 1,227,898 dollars. 
fect for a very great surplus of any article to re- 
duce its price immoderately, as of fire to produce 
heat, or frost to produce cold. : 


Had we, in the last year, either raised 40,000 
Ibs. less of cotton, and 5 or 6,000,000 bushels 
less of grain; or had we created, as we might 
easily have done, “a domestic market’’ for the 
surplus as a “’ substitute” for the foreign demand, 
neither of these important staples. would have 
experienced the extreme and pernicious reduc- 
tion of price which has taken place. We should 
probably have received more for the reduced 
quantity than we have done for the whole. ~ 


But we are not left to theory in this case. 
There are strong facts to corroborate it. The 
consumption of cotton in Great Britain was con- 
siderably greater in 1820 than in 1819. 


Taken for home use in' 1819 _ bales 418,500 
in 1820 486,750 


‘ 





Increase in 1820 68,250* 





It cannot be donbted, that this great increase 





* Bolton and Ogden’s Price Current, Liverpool, Jan, 13, 
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of consumption in Great-Britain would have pro- 
duced a rise.in the price of our cottons, had not 
the increase in their importation been considera- 
bly greater than the increase in consumption : 
and therefore, I repeat, there is every reason to 
conclude that had we exported to Great Britain 
only 200,000 bales, we should probably have | 
received as much for them, and perhaps more 
than we have done for the 300,000 we did 
export. 

But our increased exportation was much aided 
jn preventing a rise of price, and in producing 
the injurious depression. The importation of 
Brazil cotton into England in 1820 was greatly 
increased—while that of the East Indies, owing 
to the failure of the crops there, was much di- 
minished—and that from the West Indies and 
other parts remained nearly stationary. 1! annex 
a general statement of the whole importations 
for the two years. 
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From this view it appears that the importation 
of our cottons and those of Brazil and Portugal 
exceeded, by above 150,000 bales, or about 
45,000,000 of pounds, that of the year 1819. 
Hence arose the reduction of price. The de- 
crease in the importation of East India cotton did 
not produce any favourable effect on the market ; 

-as there is a sufficient quantity on hand of that 
kind to supply the demand for about three years. 


In order to show the rise and fall of the mar- 
ket, I annex the prices of Upland Cotton, in Li- | 
verpool, at the commencement of each month for } 
the four last years, and the two first months of 
the present one. 


. 











-* Rathbone, Hodgson & Co.’s Price Current, January 10, . 


1821. 
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‘From the above statement, it appears that the 
article was reduced from Jan. 1819 to Jan. 1820, 
about 30 per cent.—and from the latter period 
toJan. 1821, about 32. 


This reduction is of most serious importance, 
not only as it regards the interests of the planters, 
but as it regards those of the nation. Forming, 
when at its maximum rates, above one-third part 
of the whole amount of our exports, which at 
best scarcely sufficed to pay for our enormous 
importations, its reduction, united with that which 
has taken place in the prices of our other staples, 
still further increases the difficulty of paying for 
those importations. 

The stock on hand in Great Britain has been 
gradually increasing from year to year. At the 
close of 1820, it was between three and four 
times as great as at the close of 1817. Yet its 





* Lawrence, Willis & Co.’s Price Current, Jan. 1819. . 
+ Rathbone, Hodgson & Co.’s Price Current, Jan. 10, 1821. 
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importation has not increased by any means in 
the same proportion. I annex a statement of the 
importation and consumption for five years——and 
the stock on hand at the close of each year. No 
notice is taken of the quantity exported from 
Great-Britain to the continent. 


600t 
‘114,600 


352,500 


407,500 


‘Ibs. 76, 


Stock on hand at the 


Consumption. close of each year. 
800f 


407,000 
429,729 


418,500 


486,750 


. 


Ibs. 345 


* 


447,160 

~ 665,300 
545,785 
571,731 


Ibs. 370, 


Importation. 
1820 © 


In 1816 

1817 
1818, 

_1819 


The stock on hand at: the close of 1819 and 


| 1820, having been nearly seven-eighths of the 


consumption of these two years, it is not extra- 
ordinary that a great reduction has taken place 
within that period. on 





* Bolton, Ogden & Co. January 13,1821. } Idem. + Iden. 


[To BE conTiNuED.] 





The Drill System. 


FROM SIR JOHN SINCLAIR'S CODE OF AGRICULTURE, 
_ "THIRD EDITION. 


Drilling Culmiferous or Corn frome with Obser- 
vations on the Row Culture; for Crops of Grain. 


[concLupED. ] : 


Innumerable instances might be brought for- 
ward, of heavy crops having been produced un- 
der the drill system, by those who have bestow- 
ed much care in trying the experiment; and it 
has often answered, even on a great scale, when 
properly executed :* But its success must de- 





* The following is an account of a most important experi- 
ment tried by John Brodie, teas Scoughall, in East-Lothi- 
an :—Ann. 1815—16, he drilled, in all, about 150 Scotch, or 
188 English acres, with wheat.—The soil principally consisted 

m, much es to annual weeds.—On comparing 
the produce on that soil, the broadcast produced on} ae Wire 
chester bushels per acre, the drilled 42 ;—but as the deast 
weighed 66 lib. oe firlot, the drilled only 65, the difference in 
favour of the drill is as 41 to 34.—By a the drilled crop, 
great vigour was given to the young c wheat. All the 
weeds of the mustard tribe were as taken out of the 
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pend upon the intelligence, attention, perseve- 
rence, and capital of the farmer. 

As it has been carried to the highest  perfec- 
tion, and cultivated to the greatest extent, on the 
farm and on the estate of that distinguished ag- 
riculturalist, Mr.Coke,' of Holkham, it may be 

roper to give a short account of his. practice. 
He uses the Rey. Mr. Cooke’s drill, which sows 
six rows at a time, and anacre in an hour, drawn 
by a single horse. . His wheat he sows at nine 
inches asunder, his barléy-at six inches three 
quarters. The quantity “of seed he sows per 
acre, is three bushels of barley and six of oats.* 
In regard to wheat, the average quantity he pre- 
fers is four bushells per acre. By depositing 
such a quantity of seed, there is no occasion to 
earth up the plants, for the sake of promoting 
tillering.| On rich soils, it is the practice to 
draw the drills from north to south, because the 
rays of the sun, when in his greatest altitude, 
_ striking directly between the rows of corn, have 

a powerful effect in strengthning the straw, and, 
by absorbing the damp from the earth, become 
a powerful auxiliary in preventing mildew.—On 
poor soils, on the other hand, the lines should 
be drawn from east to west, if the nature of the 
ground will admit of that plan being followed. 
Coke’s fixed drill-harrow. is used in the spring, 
the hand-hoe is used twice; the land is cleared 
of weeds ; but the soil is not earthed up, or ac- 
cumulated against the corn.—The hoeings cost 
about twenty pence each per acre.—The large- 
ness of the crops, particularly of barley{ and 
oats, raised even upon poor land, under this sys- 
tem, is hardly to be credited ;|| and they are 
sometimes also of a superior quality.§ 

A great improvement has recently been made 
in drilling, by the introduction of « The Inverted 
Hoes,” invented by Mr. Blaikie.** They con- 
sist of a pair of blades for each interval, going 
one before the other, and each having the heel 











broadcast crop as out of the drilled; but the smaller weeds 
could not be equally well extirpated in the broadcast.—The 
grass-seeds sown with the drilled crops answered better than 
with the broadcast, owing to the ground being efiectually 
‘cleansed of weeds by the hoeing; whereas. under the broadcast 
system, grass-seeds, even after they have come up, are fre- 
uently injured by small weeds, which could not be got at when 
the ground was covered with a broadcast crop.—Mr. Brodie, 
who is perhaps the greatest arable farmer in Europe, paying 
of rent about 7000/. per annum, states, in a t communi- 
cation to the Author, that he continues to drill every year, and 
that he is convinced his — are benefitted by the practice. 

* Communication from Mr, Blaikie, at Holkham. 

+ Dr. Rigby’s Report, p. 18. This is the. greatest improve- 
ment that has taken place in the drilling system; for it was 
the earthing up, in rich soils, which rendered the crops too 
luxuriant, an bapereg: een unproductive. The great quan- 
tity of seed sown at Holkham, has the effect of preventing til- 
lering; the ears thus become ripe at nearly the same period of 
time; and thus a sample, pai ripe, is prodaced, in which 
respect drilled corn is sometimes deficient. 

t The crop of barley is sometimes so strong, that, if a hat is 
_ thrown a a field, it reat, on — surface. This iscalled hat- 
barley.— Young’s Nor fe =) 

it is observed that, on igh soils, short ears of wheat are 
the most productive, and that the sample is most uniform and 
weighty. In barley, long ears are 
§ Young’s eee 46. 

**® «The Inverted Hoe’ is so called, from the shares being 
turned inwards, and placed something in the form of a cock’s 
spur. This hoe, it is said, far surpasses any other now in use, 
being workec with perfect safety between rows of plants, while 
in their infancy, even as soon as they appear above ground; 
ond it ies : ay tae up all weeds porary a ye * is 
well calculate @ potatoe ‘sown in ri ing less 
likely to injure the fibres of the plant The tyrerved pa are 
of two descriptions; one is adapted ria between the 
rows of plants, either at wide or narrow intervals, sown 

the flat ; the other at wide or narrow intervals, upon the ri 
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turned to the row. The dispositiomof the blades 
prevents, 1. Cutting the plonts, or their roots ; 
2. Moulding. up ;.and3. Clogging. "They may 
be used, though the rows of corn are only nine 
inches -distant-from each other ;~and it is found, 
that the occasional-trampling of the-horse on the 
young plants is not attended ‘with injurious con- 
sequences.* 

It was formerly believed, that drilling was on- 
ly applicable to light soils ; but, in Suffolk, strong 
or heavy lanthis now cultivated for spring crops, 
in drillé, in a most perfect manner. ‘The ridg- 
es are all carefully ploughed in autumn, or ear- 
ly in Winter, to the exact breadth which suits ei- 
ther one movement of -the drill machine, or two. 
In the spring, the land is only scarified or har- 
rowed, as it has been thoroughly friable by the 
winter's frost ; and the corn ts drilled without a 
horse’s foot touching anywhere, except in the 
furrows between the ridges.| Unless this prac- 
tice is adopted, it would be difficult, in very wet 
seasons, to carry on the operation of the drill 
system, on heavy soils, with the regularity and 
exactness that is necessary. 

In other parts of England, as in Kent and Hert- 
fordshire, the drilling of strong land is practised 
for winter as well as spring crops; and Mr. 
Childe, in Shropshire, drills all his crops on the 
most adhesive clay, and in a hilly country, with 
the greatest success. 

Besides drilling, &c. as above described, there 
are other modes by which grain can be cultiva- 
ted in rows. Sometimes by means of a drill-rol- 
ler, a number of ruts are made at the distance of 
from eight to ten inches apart, over the whole of 
which the seed is sown broadcast, and swept in- 
to the-hollows by a brush-harrow. In this way 
wheat has been raised on light lands, where 
erwise it would have been impracticable.|| 


There is another mode of cultivating wheat 
in rows, called ‘ ribbing,’§ which merits particu- 
lar attention. Assoon as the rough ground is 
properly prepared, it is made up into small ribs, 
by a single-horse plough. The seed is then 
sown broadcast among the ribs, ora person with 
a barrow drill goes along every rib, and drops 
the seed along the bottom, which is covered by 
a light harrow, drawn strait up and down the 
ridge. In either case, the plant makes its ap- 
pearance nearly at the some time above ground ; 
nor is there any difference, in this respect, be- 
tween the two systems. The mode of ribbing 


be executed in worse weather ; the expense of 
a drill machine is saved ;—and the crop may 


* This would’be a sufficient answer to the ojection on the 
score of a scarcity of labourers, to carry on the drill system. 
Communication from the late Arthur Young, Esq. Hus- 
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bandry of Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, . 66. 
_Dickson’s Husbandry, vol. i. p. 401. 

A machine is invented by “ Plenty,” an agricultural en- 
gineer, which operates by pressure, and makes two drills at 
wd by one horse, which is likewise well calculated for light 
soi 
§ The mode of ribbing wheat first occurred to the Rev. Adam 
Dickson, in the course of his examining the Husbandry of the 
Ancients. He describes the first trial of it in the followiug 
terms, _* A ‘field having been ss for the seed furrow, 
was ribbed across, each rib being formed by one.bout, or veer- 


| ing of the plough, throwing two furrows upon or towards each 


r- In this situation the field was sown ; and the corn ap- 
peared in distinct rows, at about fourteen inches distance the 
one from the other. The field was twice hand-hoed, and pro- 
duced a very good crop.” Dickson's Husbandry of the An- 
cients, vol. i. p. 523, note, 





is a simpler process than that of drilling ; it may } 
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have all the advantage of hoeing, as.if it had 


been drilled.* 

To those, however, who are accustomed to 
plough-in their seed, the drill barrow, either at- 
tached to the plough or following itin the furrow, 
pushed on by a boy,f wouLp aT ONCE ESTaB 
LISH THE ROW-CULTURE WITHOUT DIFFICULTY, 
AND WITH LITTLE EXPENSE, OVER AN EXTEN- 
SIVE TRACT OF CULTIVATED LAND IN EnGuanp. 
The advantage of this simple improvement can 
hardly be sufficiently appreciated : Annual weeds 
would be extirpated, and root-weeds checked ; 
and, without dwelling on the immediate adyan- 
| tages of the system, the observation is perfect- 
ly well founded. ‘* Were it even admitted that 
drilled.crops are not at first superior to the broad. 
cast (the contrary of which has been found ‘ig 
numerous instances ;) yet, in a succession of 
years, the progressive effects of constant hoein 
will render the drill ones greatly superior.{” 


The cultivation of culmiferous crops in rows, 
may therefore be justly accounted the best me. 
thod, hitherto known, of raising crops of corn; 
and by promoting, at the same time, the destruc- 
tion of weeds, of preserving the fertility of the 
soil. 

It is an additional reason for recommending 
drilling, that itleads to habits of accuracy and neat- 
ness in all other branches of arable culture ; 
whereas broadcast sowing encourages those slo- 
venly practices, which still prevail too general- 
ly in farming concerns. There is every reason, 
| indeed, to believe, that the system would become 
general, were it once admitted to be an establish- 
ed maxim, (which the information above detail- 
ed sufficiently justifies) that drilling corn, like 
drilling turnips, was-superior to broadcast. Far- 
mers would then prepare for it,-by furnishing 





by dressing and cleansing the soil with peculiar 
and minute attention. There might still be some 
exceptions, as on very strong clays, or in very 
unfavorable seasons ; but these exceptions, as 


ery day less numerous. Our fields would then 
be cultivated with the same regularity and neat- 
ness as our gardens, and would become equally 
productive. 

On the whole, such is the importance of the 
drill system, that its general adoption ought to be 
promoted as far as is practicable. Models or 
engravings of the simplest and best machines, 
and directions for their use, ought:to be every 
where circulated, and liberal encouragement gi- 
ven to those who will prove, by accurate expe- 
riments, in districts where it is at present either 
entirely unknown or but little practised, the util- 
ity of the system, and ite profit to be derived 
from it. By the extension of drilling, inferior 
soils might soon be rendered nearly as produc- 
tive as those naturally more fertile. In many 
cases, also, by the introduction of this system, 


* Mr. Morton, of Leith-Walk, Edinburgh, has a machine in 
contemplation, by which several ribs will be made at once, 
3 the process will be rendered nearly as expeditious as dril- 

ing. 

Fy In the Ap 
tages of the drill-barrow, accompanied by an engraving and 
description, by which any workman, accustomed to agricultu- 
ral machines, will be able to make one. : 

t Young’s Essex, vol. i. p.100. By destroying weeds, the 
— they would have absorbed .is preserved in fhe 





dix, will be found an account of the advan- 
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themselves with the necessary implements, and: 


in the case of drilling turnips, would become ev-. 
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naked fallows mightbe abolished 
sent they are unnecessarily practised ; and, by 
these means, a treasure of solid and permanent 
wealth, in useful and valuable produce, might be 
rapidly spread over the whole surface of the 


country.* 
er F 

* The following are the Resolutions on the subject of Dril- |; 
ling, which the Author moved, at a great agricultural meet- 
ing held at Holkham ia July, 1819, where they met with the 
cordial approbation and concurrence of above 500 practical 
farmers there assembled. ; 

Resolved, 1. That the drill, or row system, is admirably 
calculated for the culture of leguminous and other crops, not 
strictly culmiferous; exposing more surface to atmospheric 
influence; carrying off, where the ridges are raised, any su- 

rabundant muisture in wet soils; and admitting the soil to 

be cleared of weeds in the simplest manner, and at the smal- 
lest expense; while the several plants cultivated are benefit- 
ted and improved, by the repeated stirrings given to the soil 
during the several processes. 
- 2. That the drilling of culmiferous, or corn ra when 
conducted with skill and attention, is a practice highly meri- 
torious, as the seed may thus be deposited in the soil at the 
most desirable depth, and of an equal depth, by which the 
growth of the crop is considerably promoted ; and as the crop } 
can afterwards be improved in its progress to maturity. 

3. That on all the lands where weeds are abundant, corn 
crops may be drilled with pecoliar advantage, for the purpose 
of cleansing the land more effectually, and at a cheaper rate, 
than bend hasieg and hand-weeding broadcast hey pr That 
lands of moderate or inferlor quality will thus yield a greater 
produce, and may be brought more nearly on a footing with 
fertile land, than under the broadcast system. Hence, that » 
drilling corn crops, in such soils, cannot be too strongly re- 
commended, as a most important national object. 
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Foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 


London Corn Exchange, May 14, 1821.—Hav- 
ing but a moderate sapply of Wheat this morning, 
that of fine quality met ready sale, and is two 
shillings per quarter dearer | ea upon this day 
week ; but there is no amendment in the inferi- 
or descriptions, which went off very slowly at 
last Monday’s prices. Wheat, English, 34s. to 
62s; do Foreign, 50s to 60s; Rye 28s to 30s ; 
Barley, 20s to 28s ; Grey Peas, 26s to 28s; Flour, 
45s to 50s; Rapeseed, 34/ to 36/. 


Upwards of thirty farms in the county of Kent, 
were given up, at Michaelmas last, by the ten- 
ants, and are-still unoccupied, the landlords not 
yet having received a single offer even at great- 
ly reduced rents. 


A child of a mechanic at Cheltenham was late- 
ly vaccinated asa preventive of small pox; but 
the patient appears to have caught the infection 
previous to vaccination. What is very aston- 
ishing, both diseases maintain an equal ascendan- 
cy, and the child is likely to do well. 


Shearing Apparatus.—A Frenchman at Ver- 
viers, in an extensive cloth manufactory, had of- 
fered for sale a shearing apparatus, by which a 
single workman could manage eighty pairs of 
shears—an effort of mechanical ingenuity not 
yet tried in England. 


Sir William Pole, Baronet, raised on his es- 
tate, in Devonshire, inthe year 1818 (from a- 
corns, selected from trees of the largest dimen- 
sions and best from growth) no less than eigh: 
hundred and ninety thousand oaks, to insure a suc- 
cession of that timber, so bighly valuable to the 
British navy. 





n 


}| 1819, the total declared value was 9,047,9601. 





In the lately published transactions of the Lit- 
erary Society of Bombay, is an account of a cu- 
rious surgical case, in which the loss of a por- 
tion of bone, in the arm of an Arab, has been 
supplied, through the dexterity of a native suar- 
geon, by asilver tube. 


_ The report cf the select committee of the 
House of Commons, on the sale of bread, has 
been published.—The committee condemn the 
existing laws as pressing injuriously upon bakers, 
and recommend, without hesitation, the repeal 
of these laws, and that the sale should be tree 
from all restriction as to the denomination of 
loaves or their weight, in future. 





At a garden, 1n the vicinity of London, cher- 
ries were sold during the first week in May, ‘at 
the rate of 42s, per pound; straw berries and 
raspberries at 2s. 6d. per ounce ; grapes al 18s. 
per pound; and pine apples from 20s, to 50s. 
each. 


A society for the promotion of garden cultiva- 
tion has been instituted at York, which promises 
tobe highly beneficial. 


By an account before the House of Commons, 
it appears that the value of manufactured Wool- 
len Goods and Woollen Yarn, has progressively 
declined as under:—for one year to 5th Jan. 


19s. 11d. do. 1820, 6,899,6941. 6s. 5d. ; do. 1821, 
6,279, 1641 12s. 11d. 


About half-a-peck of apples, being a second 
crop, was got off a tree belonging to Mr. Joseph | 
Tilley, of Eakring. 


Manufactures.—The Leed’s Mercury contains 
a statement, by which it appears that the Wool- 
len Manufactory of the West Riding of York- 
shire has considerably improved. It is also sta- 
ted that no opinion can be more erroneous than 
that which attributes the low .price of. British 
wools to the importation of foreign fleeces : 
without a foreign wool to mix with the British, 
a conside~able part of that grown in this country 
cannot be worked up. The truth is that the 
wool tax is alike prejudicial to the grower and 
the consumer, and the recent extensive expor- 
tation of foreign wool to America, duty free, 
‘shews that by a mistaken policy we are transfer- 
ring our manufactures to nations who have hi- 
therto been our best customers. 


Weights & Measures.—A plan has been com- 
menced, under the auspices of the British gov- 
ernment, for determining the relative contents of 
the weights and measures of all trading countries. 
This important object is to be accomplished by 
procuring from abroad correct copies of forgign 
standards, and comparing them with those of Eng- 
land at his majesty’s mint. Such a comparison, 
which could be effected only at a moment of uni- 
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The animal bleeds freely. It-is by méans of tix- 
ed air. Several carcase butchers are sald to 
have adopted it. : 7 


Herculaneum.—lIn the ruins of Herculaneum, 
there have lately been found loaves which were 
baked under the reign of Titus, and which still 
beat the maker’s mark, indicating the qaality of 
the flour, which was probably prescribed by 
regulation of the police. - There have also been 
found utensils of bronze, which instead of being 
tinned like ours, are well silveted. .The an- 
cients doubtless preferred this:method as more 
wholesome and more durable. 


Potatoes may be kept good all the year by dip- 
ping them in boiling water, as the Scots preserve 
eggs, by killing the living principle ; and as the 
germ isso near the skin it would not hurt the po- 
tatoe. GOne minute, or two at most, would be 
quite sufficient. —This would be of great use for 
ship stores. In an open worked basket a ton 
may be cured in an hour. 


Artists 1n Encrann.—It appears, from a list 
of each class inserted in the late number of An- 
nals of the Fine Arts, that modern patronage: hag 
created in England not less than 931 profession- 





| al artists, of various descriptions, in and near the 


metropolis ; of whom there are 532 painters, 45 
sculptors, 149 architects, 93 ‘engravers in line, 
38 in mixed styles, 19 in mezzotinto, 83 in aqua- 
tinta, 22in wood; and it deserves to be espe- 
cially noticed, among the painters there ‘are’ no 
fewer than 43 ladies. sd Maal 


New species of Tea,—The plant. called Xeno- 
poma Thea Sinesis, is a species Of the tea plant, 
hardly known to the English, and not importetl 
‘by them as an article of commerce. It wag 
brought into France abont two years ago, by a 
Russian, and has lately been examined by order 
of the Minister of the Interior. The’ academi- 
cians, the chemists; and the physicians, to whom 
this duty was committed, have agreed that its vir- 
tues are sudorific and stomachic. The leaves 
may be used green, immediately as they are 
gathered from the plant. It is easily cultivated’; 
and though it réquires a hot bed in northern cli- 
mates, yet it is thought that in the warmer ex- 
| posures, and under the climate of the south of 

France and of Italy, it would soon become na- 
turalized. The plant is now delivering at Paris, 
for the purpose of multiplying it with printed di- 
rections how to treat it. | 

Water Spouts.—The thunder storms of moun- 


tainous countries, almost constantly follow the 
ridges of the hills, which, rising higher in the 


/ air, seem to perform the part of conductors, and 


to attract the clouds to the highest grounds. It 
jis ob these summits, that water-spouts are for- 
med, .and discharge their contents suddenly, 
which being received by the gills of ravines, an 
inundation is formed by the tributary streams in 





versal peace, has never been attempted on a plan 
sufficiently general or systematic ; and hence the 
errors and contradictions which abound in tables 
of foreign weights and measures, even in’ works 
of the highest authority. 





the brook or rivulet to which they flow, and pour- 
ed along its channel into the inhabited valley 
through which it runs with transitory but irre- 
sistibla violence. On the other hand, these nar- 
row dales rarely experience the destructive pow- 


Humane Improveméent.—A new mode has been || er of lightning, which is frequently exerted on 


proposed by Dr. Thornton, of putting ariimals to || the rocks near the sumakits of the natural con- 
death without pain, from which the meat looks |} ductors by which these secluded and sheltered 


4j better, tastes better, keeps better, and salts better. " places are almost surrounded. ie 
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ALBANY: 








Our subscribers are informed, that the T1TLe 
Pace and Inpex of the 2d volume, will be ready 
for distribution in a few days. 





SOILING. 


We have received, at length, the remainder of 
Mr. Quincey’s Essay on the important subject of 
Sorinc, which shall appear as soon as possible. 





PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


It is well known, that Scotland ranks. higher 
than any part of Great Britain or Ireland, in her 
Agricultural improvements. This is owing, prin- 
cipally, to the industry of the people, for the 
soil is greatly inferiour-to that of England. Other 
causes, however, exist, which have had their } 
influence in creating this supefiority, and among 
these, the practice, which has long prevailed, of 
offering premiums for improvements, may be re- 
garded asthe most important. In Scotland, there 
is an association of gentlemen, calling themselves 
‘©The Highland Society of Scotland,” which 
was formed upwards of 50 years ago, for the 
avowed purpose of stimulating, by suitable re- 
wards, the.exertions of the natives to render 
the *‘ bleak and barren mountains of Caledonia” 
productive. .This society holds its meetings at 
Bdinburgh, but its views are extended over the 
whole country, and every year a list of premi- 
ums are printed and circulated, in which every 
thing is embraced any way calculated to improve 
agriculture, and a suitable reward offered to com- 
petitors. We have now before us a copy of the 
list of premiums for the present year, extend- 
ing to 26 closely printed 8 vo. pages ; and amount- 
ing to five thousand two hundred dollars, in dif- 
ferent allotments of from fifteen to five hundred 
dollars each. Among these, there are premi- 
ums for Essays on the destruction of insects in- 
jurious to crops ; for the introduction of Wool- 


these premiums are independent of those given 
by the resident gentlemen, and local Agricultu- 
ral Societies, at ploughing. matches and fairs, 
which may, probably, amount.to as much as the 
sum annually expended by the members of the 
Highland Society, in their collective capacity. 


The liberal manner with which the wealthy 
ao of the community stretch out their hands in 
aid of the agricultural interests of their country, 
fully developes one of the great causes, if not 
the principal cause, of the superiority enjoyed 
by Scotland over every other part of the United 
Kingdom ; and the long period that has elapsed 
during which the Highland, and other societies, 
have been in the constant practice of awarding 
(hese premiums, speaks a language more power- 
ful on the side of Agriculture, and in favor of 
similar institutions in this country, thaa would a 
thousand volumes of theoretic declamation. 
The ministers of the King of Great Britain, 
no doubt attempted, at one period, to render the 
Agricultural Societies subservient to the views 
of the government. But this attempt proved ab- 
ortive, and, although many of the leading-mem- 
bers entertain opinions hostile to general liber- 
ty, it is now ascertained that all political differ- 
ences are made to give way to the grand object 


} of promoting the original views of the founders 


of these institutions. 


We are aware some individuals have endea- 
vored to create a persuasion, that the agricultu- 
ral societies in this state have also been made 
the instruments to serve the purposes of ambi- 
tious politicians. . Nothing, however, has trans- 
pired to justify the insinaation. Like all other 
infant establishments, errors have crept into the 
management; but these have been corrected 
when discovered ; and, at the present moment, 
we are confident, that party politics have less in- 
fluence in directing the agricultural affairs of this 
state, than in any other association in the union 
not founded for political purposes. 


Under these happy circumstances, and having 
so bright an example as that of Scotland before 
us, let the increase of Agricultural Societies be 





stapling ; (a premium of 500‘dollars) for experi- 


constantly kept in view ; and let all those already 
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ments on the effects of salt as a manure, and in 
feeding and fattening of Live Stock ; for improve- 
ments in the Dairy; of wasté lands, and the 
quality of grain ; for raising green crops, and ar- 
tificial grasses ; for improving the breed of black 





formed strive to draw the bands of union closer 
together ; and letall those truly ambitious of the 
welfare of their country, cheerfully and liberal- 
ly contribute a portion of their means towards 
accomplishing so great and important an object. 


cattle, work horses, and sheep; for draining|| An union, which has for its motto the sacred 
moss and bog land, improving sheep pasture, and || name of country, has a legitimate claim to the 
planting trees. Considerable sums are also al- || support of every man calling himself a citizen 
lotted for Lice cdi the “establishment of fora patriot. 


Friendly Societies throughout the country.—All 


| ers, (if managed rightly. ) 
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SEEDSMEN. 
S. Sournwick, Esq. 

Dear Sir—As a town manager , | received this 
spring a variety of seeds, through the medium of 
the Ontario Agricultural Society ; among others, 
a quantity of the Sain Foin Grass-Seed. Deem- 
ing this an invaluable acquisition to the country, 
I gave it every possible attention, in the hope of 
being able to disseminate the seed in my vicinity, 


hoping to benefit myself, of course, as well as my~ 


neighbours. The seed proved to be worthless, 
old, or otherwise defective ; tt would not grow. 
I am induced to-mention this, with a view to cau- 
tion the agents of the society against the imposi- 
tions of seeds-men, who too often impose stale 
seeds on their customers. I have myself suffer- 
ed much, individually, by such impositions ; but 
in this case, a fraud of this kind is at least a thou- 
sand times more injurious, because it tends to dis- 
courage those laudable exertions of the society 
to introduce new and valuable plants into our 


/ agriculture, and the injury is extended to every 
|| chimney corner. 


Having suffered much myself by such decep- 
tions in seeds, I made it a condition in all my me- 
moranda and orders, that they must send none 
but fresh seeds, and of the true varieties, under the 
penalty of forfeiting the whole bill sf any one ar- 
ticle proved spurious, ‘Those copditions soon in- 
spired my seedsmen with-care and circumspec- 
tion in executing my orders, and for several 
years had a most valuable effect on the horticul- 
tural enterprize of the country. A few cases 
occurred, in which I had to exact the penalty, 
for the first year, but after that time I had no 
trouble of this kind. It often happened, indeed, 
that my orders were not eaecuted fully ; they could 
not warrant the seeds, and would not send them, 
lest they might forfeit the whole bill. It is most 
devoutly to be wished, that some rule of this 
kind may be adopted by the seed-purchasing 
agents of the society. I presume that 3,000 in- 
dividuals have expended labour and time on this 
Sain Foin Grass-Seed to the value of one or two 
dollars each; not one seed in two hundred Has 


ever sprouted ; all this is labour lost, and worse 


than lost, because many will be discouraged by 
this abortive attempt. 


The other seeds proved fresh, as far as they 
have been tried here. The Lucerne Grass, par- 


| ticularly, 1 believe will be a valuable acquisition 


to us. The Spurry, Rape, and \Norfolk Tur- 
nips, promise much advantage to our cattle feed- 
The WinterTares are 
indigenous to this part of the country ; the hills 
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of Middlesex, Italy, Jerusalem ‘and Naples, in 
Ontario, are covered with them, growing wild 
in the woods. The Barnett and Chickory Gras- 
ses, | think, will not bé valuable to the rich fat 
soils in the western district; I have had the 
seeds of both for a number of years. We can 
grow Clover and Timothy ; our lands and climate 
are well adapted to both ; and there is nothing 
better under the sun, unless the Lucerne should 
succeed. I have been anxious for 20 years to 
possess this grass, the Sain Foin, and the Guinea 
Grass. ‘The Lucerne shall have a fair trial, and 
every seed carefully saved ; I fear our climate 
is not adapted -to it, but Jhope I am mistaken. 
The Rape is liable to injury from the grub worm, 
but I am of opinion, will be found (on fair trial) 
a valuable article in the grazing husbandry. So 
will the Winter Tares, but care will be necessary 
to prevent the seed from scattering too much ; they 
are almost as bad as the wild onion on wheat 
lands ; once in, they can never be got out. 


. AGRICOLA. 
Middlesex, 2d July, 1821. 





An account of a remarkable Tree in the state of 
Ohio.—Taken from a Cincinnati almanack, for 
the year 1810. 


«*‘ On the land of Abraham Miller, in the town- 
ship of Seal, county of Scioto, in this state, there 
is a forked, hollow sycamore tree, which mea- 
sures, on the inside, 21 feet in diameter, and more 
than 90 feet in circumference, tapering from the 
base upwards, so that at the height of five’ feet 
it measures only 42 feet. The opening of the 
cavity at the bottom is 10 feet wide, and 7 at 
the height of 5 feet, terminating at the height of 
91-2 feet. The fork is about 8 feet from the 
ground. One of the branches is dead, and bro- 
ken off about 20 feet high ; the other is green 
and thrifty. 


The spacious cavity attracted the attention of 
the people in the neighborhood ; fourteen of 
whem assembled, on the 5th day of June, 1808, 
‘on the spot, and thirteen of them advanced, on 
horse back, into the trunk, and, at the the same 
time, sat there with perfect ease. The other, 
being on a skittish horse, did not venture in ; but 
there was room for two more to be perfectly 'se- 
cure from a falling shower of rain.” a 


FROM THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE. 


MYRTLE-BERRY WAX. 


As the season is now commencing which car- 
ries off thousands, young and old, with the dysen- 
tery in adults, and summer complaint in children, 
it is hoped that those afflicted with those com- 
plaints will not forget that myrtle-berry wax has 
performed many cures when every other reme- 
dy has faited. _The medicine Is cheap and simple, 
and if it does no good it willdo no harm. It can 
be obtained in most of our apothecary shops in 
this city. Ag ; 


- 
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Weekly Summary. 


The new Governor at Havannah, has ordered the dun- 


In the late election for delegates to the convention, only two 
clergymen were candidates throughout the state, one in 
Queens and one in Cortland county ; both were defeated. 


The legislatare of Connecticut has passed a ‘law to prevent 


geons of the castle, formerly used as prisons, to be closed up |] the spreading of Canada Thistle. 


with stone and lime. P 
Sevéral persons, who lately sustained respectable charac- 

ters at Philadelphia, have been laid ander heavy bail, to an- 

swer a charge of being concerned in attempting to defraud the 


Underwriters, by fictitious shipments of merchandize, &c. on i 


board the sloop Norfolk. 





On the 25th ult. the dwelling house of Ezra Canfield, Esq. 
ofthe town of Tioga, was consumed by fire. 


The Government of the. Massachusett’s Charitable Me- 
chanic Association, ropose to offer valuable premiums for 
the best samples of Ship’s Boats, Edge Tools, } 
Saddles, and elegant Kook-Binding; to be awarded at their 
triennial celebration, in October next. 


John Taylor, of Caroline, (Va.) laid before the Agricultural 
Societies of Virginia, on the 11th of June, a pamphlet, “ On | 


. 


| the necessity of defending the rihgts and interests of Agricul. 


ture,” 500 copies of which were ordered to be printed, 


The Board of Health at Savannah, state, that an English 
seaman, taken sick on board a vessel at that place, had died 
at the hospital, of fever, with inflated stomach, but not ac- 
companied with black vomit. t 


Several live Snakes of South Carolina, have been brought 
to N. York, for exhibition, One, in particular, a Rattiesnake, 
measuring six and a half feet in length. The peculiar circum- 
stance atiending this exhibition is the fact, that this Rattle- 
snake kills and devours a rat; and that the circulation of the 


A fire lately broke out in Philadelphia, and another in Au- 
gusta, (Geo.) but both were extinguished before any material 
damage was sustained. Both are supposed to have been the 
work of incendiaries. 

The dwelling house of Charles Storey, Esq. of Barnet, (Vt.) 
was lately struck by lightning, in a severe. storm. The 





Fire Sets, Riding |} Loss 10,000 dollars. 








poison is sO rapid, as to occasion instant death after being 
struck. 


A writer in a southern paper, recommends molasses and 


chimney was very much shattered, and every room ia the 
house more or less injured. ’ 


The mill and several out houses on Mr. Ezra Ludlow’s 
farm, at Yonkers, were destroyed by fire, on the 4th inst ~ 


Mr. William Seaver, a merchant, of Washington, was 
murdered on the 6th inst. abou four miles from that place. 
His body was found with the throat cut, and it appeared that 
a pistol ball had been shot through the head. 


During the last three months, there were inspected at Balti- 
more, 122,040 barrels, and 5,775 half barrels of wheat flour. 


An inquest was lately held at Baltimore, over the body 
of Mrs Hetty Janeway, and a verdict returned that she came 
to her death by the infliction of a deep wound in her head, 
from a brick bat,-designedly thrown by Goong Reinizeil, a 
person who had laboured under a disordered mind. 

A letter from Havanna, states, that Mr. Frost, chief engi- 
neer of the steam schooner Mexican, from New-York, Mr. 
Van Horn, the fireman, and two of the crew, had died there. 
Mr. May, the mate, had been murdered in the stgeet. 


The steam boat” South Carolina, at Charleston, was burnt 
to the water’s edge, on the night of the 29th ult. supposed to 


water, flavored with a few drops of lemon juice, and cooled |} be the work of an incendiary. 


by a lump of ice, as a wholesome, pleasant, and cooling sum- 
mer drink. 

A meeting of persons is called at Genesee, on the Gene- 
see river, to cousult on buildinga steam boat, to run between 


that place aud Rochester, as soon as the canal is completed |} made on his farm, during the Jast season, 2000 
to the river. . } 


The President of the Farmer’s Bank, in Buck’s County, 


On the 10th of May, 25 striped snakes were killed and 
wounded at one shot, in) Hancock county, (Maine.) They 
were entwined in a heap, with a number of others. 

Mr. Samuel P. Cumming, of Rawdon, (Upper Canada,) 


) pounds of 
sugar—two cakes of which weighed each sia hundred weigh’. 


Miss Wright, the authoress of Altorf, has published “ Views 


(Penn.) was concerned in the conspiracy to destroy the sloop |} of Society and Manners in America.” 


Norfolk, and defraud the _ underwriters. 


A black fellow lately broke into a house in Sharpsburg, 
Maryland, in whiclt were nove but females and children.— 
On an alarm being given, he jumped out of the window, 
through which he had entered, leaving a club in the room 
and an axe, his shoes and hat neax the outside of the window. 
He has been taken into custody. . 


One of the State Prison Guard in New-York, fell from the 
wall on the 4th inst. and was killed. 


The body of a man was found lately with his throat cut, a 


short distance from Oswego, N. ¥. From papers on him, it 


appeared he belonged to the town of Lyons, Outario county. 


James Menzies was recently sentenced in Edinburgh to 
transportation for life, for boring holes in the bottom of a vés- 
sel, (after having takew out the cargo,) for the purpose of de- 
frauding the underwriters. 


William Sampson, aged 26, was drowned at Boston, on the 
2d of July, by the upsetting of a boat. 


The 45th era of our Independence, has been brilliantly 
celebrated in almost every town, city, village, and circle, 
from the extreme border of Maine to the wesiern line of the 
Arkansas Territory. ? 


The legislature of North Carolina has enacted that barrels 
in that state, shall hereafter contain exactly 32 gallons each 


The Block House, on Mill Rock, Hell Gate, was consumed 
by fire on the 6th inst. supposed ta have been occasioned .by 
some sparks which fell from the rockets thrown up near the 
place, on the preceding evening. ; 


Edward Livingston, Esq. of New-Orleans, has been appoint- 
ed, by the legislature of Louisiana, to prepare a system of cri- 
miual jurisprudence for that state. He has addressed letters to 
legal gentlemen, in various states of the union, requesting 
information touching their respective penal laws, . 


Progress of Crime and Distress.-By a statement lately 
presented to the House of Commons, it appears, that during 
the last seven years, the numbes of persons committed for 





trial, (m England,) under criminal charges, has been as ful- 
lows:—to which is added the*number executed. 
1814, Committed, 6,390 Executed, 70 
1815, 1,813 57 
1816, . 9,091 95 
1817, 13,932 115 
1848, 13,567 97 
1819, 34,254 108 
1820, 13,710 107 
78,672: 649 





A lad named Frederick Luderick, between eight and nine 
years of age, was lately dro at Philadelphia, while ba- 
thing with fifteen or twenty others in the river. : 

One of the full grown Camels, Morgiana, imported last 
season, and let by the importers to the proprietors of the 
‘ Grand Caravan,’ had the misfortune to hate her leg broke 
ig passing fram Portsmouth to pipe at in consequence 
of which it was found necessary to kilt her. . 

In the court of sessions, N. ¥. Mary Booners, a black wo- 
man, was convicted of manslaughter, in causing the death of 
one of her children, a girl 6 years old, by throwing at it, in a 
moment of passion, a jack knife, which entered the child’s 
abdomen, and occasioned its death in two days. 


The people of Fayal have declared in favor of the Consti- 
tution—-established a new government—sent an Envoy to 
Lisbon —and refused further submission to the anitl-douittts< 
tional authority which continues to rule at Terceira. 


A captain of a troop of horse, in England, was presented, 
by his company, with a punch bowl, instead ofa pd very it be- 
ing understood that the company were all. members of the 
peace society. Pra : ‘ 

The number of Greeks murdered in Constantinople amounts 
to thousands. The furious ple cut off the heads of their 
victims, with the greatest indifference. " 


Fourteen hyndred Moors perished in the late storm which 
destroyed the Tunisian fleet at Tunis. , 


A sugar estate, asd negroes, in Jamaica, are advertised for . 
sale in a Glasgow paper. The negroes, consisting of 148, are 
represented to be in @ healthy condition. Notwithstanding 
the clamour made on this subject, the negro trade is briskly 
carried on in Great Britain.  - , 





A horse belonging to a gentleman in London, lately. gallc 

| ped 21 miles in 56 minutes. ih sl 
. Asmall volume, under the title of “* Omnewmn Gatherum,’* 
consisting. of extracts from the most a ad authors, has re+ 
cently been published in Charleston, 5. C. 





Errata.—In the communiéation from the 
Board of Agriculture, pablished in our last, 4th 
line, for pod, ead poo; 30th line, fora field, 
read the field.; : line, for indigenious, read 
indigenous ; 41st line, for crows, read cons. 
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EVAN BANKS.—sy RoBERT BURNS ebration of thé day will long be remembered. || the putting some salt in their mouths will bring, 
hy Our children will reap the benefits, and tell the oon to their senses, and in a short timé they 
Stow spreads the gloom my soul desires igh: he ~pantagne ; 
The sun from India’s shore retires ; : sory to the latest posterity. Another.—Lay the patient upon his back. 
To Evan banks, with temp’rate ray (Signed) A——} Draw out his lips so as to’ answer the purpose of 
Home of my youth, it leads the day. B—— | Committee a spout, into which pour a spoonful of water con- 
O+ basiete me forever dear! C—— } of — taining twenty-five or thirty drops of flour vola- 
Oh! stream whose murmurs still I hear ! D—— | Arrangement, |i tile alkali ; at the same time two slips of paper, 
All, all my hopes of bliss reside, Ej | the edges of which are wet with volatile alkali, 
‘Where Evan mingles with the Clyde. | June 23d, 1821. are to be introduced into the nostrils. If the 
| jaws are set, the teeth will speedily separate, 
And she in simple beauty drest, The 4th inst. was accordingly celebrated by a || and the eyes will open. A second dose of the . 
Whose image lives within my breast ; respectable number of inhabitants from those roy hes ne 1s to rage pe poores ete 
Who trembling heard my parting sigh, ; : e throat. e speech ind recollection wi 
hod Weg ‘ated rate ak her oe , towns, in a truly republican style. Let it suffice return, and in the course of two’ hours the pa- 
Does she, with heart unchang’d as mine, to say, that much, very much, was accomplish- || tient will be sufficiently recovered to walk about. 
_ Oft.in the vocal bowers recline ” j}ed. <A piece of very bad road was made good. Gout and Rheumatism.—Cotton is said to be an 
= where yon grot o’erhangs a as A road which had been almost impassable for | excellent specific for the pains attendant upon 
use while the Evan seeks the Clyde. several years, and to improve which, many fruit- || these disorders. The cotton is to be carded fine 
' Ye lofty banks that Evan bound ! less attempts had been made by petitioning the ro ae abies ee he ‘ Ifit be a 
Ye lavish woods that wave around! legislature for money, and endeavouring to raise : 7 ; 
= bs 7 ‘ong na ag ae throw, it by subscription, was finished by those who met sia pu Ror ote Bre Mapas Lepresied a 
ich sweetly winds so far below ; —_ p 
What secret 5 em tomem’ry brings, to celebrate the day. After this was accom-'!or pounded, boil it in a safficient quantity of 
All that on Evan’s border springs ? plished, the party shouldered their spades, hoes || water, until all the substance is out of .it ; then 
« Sweet banks! ye bloom by Mary’s side : and shovels, and marched in procession to a con- || take about half a gallon of the liquor, and dissolve 


Blest stream! she views thee haste to Clyde. || venient place on the high-way, where an address 
Can all the wealth of India’s coast was delivered, and they dispersed, well satisfied 
Atone for years in absence lost ? with the performances of the day: and it ap- 
Return, ye moments of delight, — peared that they were as independent as they 
With richer treasures bless my sight! would have been, had they burnt a “‘ great deal”’ 


Aad By to Laat tle a of powder and spent.all the money they could get 
Nor more may aught my steps divide | in these hard times. 


From that dear stream which flows to Clyde. A REPUBLICAN. 





ee 


Mr. Nite DOMESTIC MEMORANDA.—SELECTED. 


o “ore 36 nth: Mig Soltowing =e mye pat Scalds and Burns.-—-Cotton, applied to scalds 
up in public places on the state road in Brighton, | 244 burns, will most certainly effect acure. It is 


Henrietta, and Bush, Monro county. Ifyou only necessary to bind up the affected part with 


think the publication will do good, by exciting || fine cotton, and the pain. will, in ten or fifteen 
others to do likewise, you are at liberty to insert || Minutes, be greatly eased, if not wholly extir- 


it in the PLoven Boy. poten. 
: Receipt for a Cold.—Take a large tea-spoonful 
Party Celebration of Independence. | of linseed, with (Wo-penny worth of stick liquor- 


ice, and a quorter aya pound of sun raisins : put 

The 4th of July next will be celebrated by the |! them in two a: of soft water, and then add to 
Republican Road Party, on the State Road, in the || jt a quarter & ind of brown sugar candy 
town of Brighton, near the south line. Exercises || powder and a téyje »poonful of white wine vine- 
to commence at 8 o'clock in the morning. An|| 88% or lemon j~’", Nore. The vinegar is to 

id will be Gelinered.at the:cloee-of the arer-|| °° 20004 Only bx guaniity you are going im- 
cae site ts nd , mediately to take Yyfor if it be put into the whole 
cises. It is hoped the party will all turn out, }} jt is liable, in a littic ume, to grow flat or insipid. 
and in the uniform of a good tow frock and trow- || Drink half a pint + going to bed, and take a little 
sers. Each one is requested to furnish his own|| When the cough igt:vublesome. 


instraments of music, consisting of shovels, spades, || To improve Indian Corn.—Select the seeds 


hoes and axes ; likewise each fetch his own din- aan See ae mo kh ea me ty) 


ner, and ne good a-one as be pleases, and enough gest. Next season select in the same manner, 
for a friend, should he see fit to join us in the|! and in a few years your corn will be greatly im- 
celebration. Oxen, horses, 7 waggons, | proved in quality and increased in product. 








will be wanted. Republicans : us be awake! Remedy against Apoplexy and Palsy.— When 





one ounce of verdigris and half an ounce of alum 
in it, boil your yarn in the logwood water one 
hour, “stirring and keeping it loose. Take out 
your yarn, mix the half gallon that contains the 
verdigris and alum with the logwood water ; 
then put your yarn into the mixture, and boil it 
four hours, stirring it and keeping it loose all the 
time, and taking it out every hour to give it air, 
after which dry it; boil it in soap and water. 
The above will dye 6 lbs. of cotton yarn an ele- 
gant deep blue. After which, put in as much 
yarn into the same liquor, and boil it three hours, 
as befure, and you will have a good pale blue; 
or boil hickory bark in the liquor, and yeu will 
have an elgant green. 


For St. Anthony’s Fire.—A dose of physic, and 
anoint with the marrow of mutton. 
' A. S. 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY HENRY S. DONLEVY. 
NVo. 65, State-Street. 


(itz COMMUNICATIONS and SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS for this paper, received at the Posr- 
Orrice. All letters-from abroad, directed ¥ 
the EDITOR, Albany, will be duly attended to. 
Each volume comprises twelve months, or fifty- 
two numbers : the numbers are issued weekly, 
on Saturday, and the volume commences the 
first Saturday in June. : 


TERMS.—Tarte DOLLars PER ANNUM, PAY-A- 
BLE IN ADVANCE. 
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PRINTING, 


In all its various branches, neatly executed, 








Jet us try the strength of the party, and the cel- |] persons are struck with either of these disorders, || with promptness and dispatch. 
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